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The Relationship the Pastor 


the Principal Francis Crowley, Ph.D. 


tion the children his parish. This respon- 

sibility receives recognition the new Code 
Canon Law, Number 467, Section stating 
that, “his greatest, his weightiest care, the Catholic 
education the children.” caring for the little ones 
Christ, then, the parish priest discharging his 
most important duty, and through the parish school 
enjoys one the most intimate all his relations 
his people. But his very eagerness live 
the letter the law, may seriously endanger the 
effectiveness the parish school educational 
institution; or, may run the other extreme 
assuming neutral attitude bordering indifference, 
with disastrous results. other words, may assume 
too much responsibility, demanding that everything 
pertaining the school pass through his hands, 
may decide merely the financier and honorary 
principal. 


pastor responsible for the Catholic educa- 


Professional Training Necessary 


The position school principal calls for certain 
special qualifications, such knowledge school 
organization and administration, skill teaching, and 
mastery supervisory techniques, attainments which 
are largely professional character and seldom 
provided for pastor’s training. Because the un- 
willingness the average pastor take active part 
the direction his school, due either the recogni- 
tion lack professional training the multi- 
farious character his duties, the practice appoint- 


ing the local superior the principalship has spread 


rapidly. There are some who decry the spread the 
practice, others who feel that there alternative 
because the growing influence state departments 
education, and still others who feel that there 
pressing need for comprehensive discussion the 
relationship the pastor the principal. 

There very little information available prac- 
tices Catholic elementary schools, fact, little 


that evident that research workers, unwittingly 
otherwise, have passed over many challenging prob- 
lems, concentrate their efforts the fields sec- 
ondary and higher education. Most the material 
rather discussional character, dealing 
largely with the historical, administrative, philo- 
sophical phases the problem. The topic has been 
discussed many meetings the National Catholic 
Educational Association, hence was thought advis- 
able draw the Proceedings secure cross 
section the opinions pastors, diocesan superin- 
tendents, supervisors, superiors, principals, and teach- 
ers the relationship that should exist between the 
pastor and the principal. 


Digest Opinions 


Mulhane (1)* developed the point that the pastor, 
though superintendent the school, should recognize 
the local superior principal, leaving wide margin 
authority for the exercise her judgment and the 
use her experience, since she and 
contact with teachers and pupils. Gibbons (2) sug- 
gested noninterference, since large school princi- 
pal needed care for the technical phases the 
work, short and frequent visits the pastor should 
enable him supervise religious instruction, disci- 
pline, and the same time display fitting interest 
the welfare teachers and students. Lavelle (3) 
counseled frequent visits the pastor, through 
the classrooms regular intervals, asking questions 
pleasantly and searchingly, thoroughly 
conversant with the efficiency the school, both abso- 
lute and relative; and cultivate cordial relations 
with the principal and teachers.” 

Brother Anthony (4) gathered the opinions repre- 
sentatives the largest teaching communities and 
found that there was general agreement (1) the 
importance the pastor’s interest the school 


*Numbers parentheses refer corresponding numbers the Bibliography 
the end this article. 
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factor encouraging students and teachers, (2) the 
paramount need for loyal support the pastor the 
principal and teachers all school matters, (3) the 
wisdom pastors, due pedagogical limitations, 
delegating school direction those trained for the 
work, (4) the value establishing happy medium 
the amount supervision exercised the pastor, 
have neither too little nor too much, (5) the 
value frequent consultations between the pastor and 
the principal when important matters such selection 
texts, appointment teachers, and the promotion, 
transfer, dismissal students are under consider- 
ation. 

When the pastor has selected approved body 
religious teachers, his duty practically reduced 
the keeping watchful eye over the spiritual wel- 
fare the children and providing the necessary equip- 
ment for the school, according Brother Philip (5). 
stressed the necessity frequent consultations be- 
tween the pastor and the principal provide for 
mutual understanding the method conduct- 
ing the school, with the proviso, however, that matters 
discipline, methods teaching, and general school 
management left the judgment and decision 
the principal. Shahan (6) pointed out that the pastor 
through his knowledge the teacher’s duty and his 
insight spiritual guide, often position speak 
the decisive word, since the exponent the 
highest religious truths and must see that the faith 
preserved and the law obeyed. McDevitt (7) doubted 
neutrality was the wisest policy for pastor 
follow, for while usually want prudence and 
poor personality which cause friction exercising 
direct control and not anything inherently wrong 
the practice itself, failure its employment does not 
justify the adoption “hands-off policy.” “The in- 
direct method should the one would follow 
were confronted with the responsibility parish 
school, because effective the direct method 
without its possible drawbacks.” 

Cassidy (8) began his discussion with the assump- 
tion that the principal trained teacher with all 
the necessary qualifications for leadership, and conse- 
quently should able discharge the duties the 
office long the pastor vests her with sufficient 
authority but even the presence efficient princi- 
pal does not release the pastor from his supervisory 
duties, “for principals come and principals go; but 
the pastor, like Tennyson’s ‘Brook,’ goes forever. 
him comes the credit discredit the school.” 
Harbrecht (9) reserved the power control, both 
law and office, for the pastor the parish school. 
teacher vocation, sanctified his ordination and 
blessed with the graces his office, professionally 
fitted act supervisor the educational processes 
his own school.” Lafontaine (10) considered the 
principal the professional head the school, the exec- 
utive officer the pastor. must understand the 
pastor’s general policy, and display spirit hearty 
and utmost loyalty working with his 
superior. The wise pastor will give him ample latitude 
manifest his resource and enthusiasm, and will look 
with favor his spirit initiative. 

Hayes (11) considered inadvisable for the dioce- 
san superintendent inform the pastor the partic- 
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ular and professional features his observations, 
contending that the principal was the proper person 
informed the supervisor’s (superintendent’s) 
judgment. The same writer (12) later affirmed the 
pastor’s right visit the school, teach religion, 
examine textbooks, and check the observance 
state and diocesan statutes; short, exercise his 
prerogatives head the parish school. Brother 
William (13) singled out the principal the main 
factor the making school, since the only 
person the system who has constant view what 
happening, and consequently the logical person 
whom the duty supervision falls. 


Pastor Head School 

Larkin (14) deplored the unwillingness principals 
give information the pastor about what transpires 
within the school building, feeling, perhaps, that the 
school and rectory have interests common; while 
reality good administrative practice and common 
courtesy dictate that the pastor, the rightful head 
the school, even does not concern himself with 
technical and routine affairs administration, should 
informed fully and constantly with regard school 
affairs. Any effort the part principals usurp 
sole jurisdiction would more than imprudent. Shu- 
maker (15) cited lack interest the part the 
pastor serious detriment the development 
parish school, and asserted that the limited peda- 
gogical training the pastor does not justify the 
adoption “hands-off” attitude toward his school, 
since for its successful administration, when the in- 
direct method control employed, not pedagogy 
but deep interest and sane judgment are required. 
Brother Ignatius (16) expressed the belief that the 
pastor should reserve for himself only appellate juris- 
diction and should exercise that only seldom 
possible, “for the pastor’s moral support more effec- 
tive for good than his personal participation the 
school administration.” Ostdiek (17) placed special 
value the supervisory activities pastors and 
assistants, indicating that outstanding schools could 
attribute their standing the pastor’s interest edu- 
cational problems. 


Indirect Control Advocated 


Quinlan (18) posited his personal conviction, 
based upon wide experience diocesan superin- 
tendent, that the relation the priest the parish 
school should indirect; that is, suggestive and co- 
not direct and dominating, since does not 
call for less interest than the direct. “Principals and 
teachers like feel that they have certain definite 
and respected responsibility the conduct their 
schools. Let the priest exercise control over the school, 
but let him always respect the rights the principal.” 
Brother Calixtus (19) made distinction between the 
policy-forming and policy-enforcing functions, reserv- 
ing for the pastor the right formulate policies and 
investing the principal with sufficient authority put 
the policies into effect. 

Some the foregoing discussion may seem extra- 
neous, yet does deal with certain phases the 
problem which are vitally important that the signi- 
ficant played the pastor conceded out- 
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standing proponents “indirect control,’ 
danger “hands-off” policy stressed the same 
writers. Those advocating thé indirect method, Gib- 
bons (2), McDevitt (7), Lafontaine (10), Hayes (11) 
and (12), Larkin (14), and Quinlan (18), which calls 
for the exercise only appellate jurisdiction, were for 
the most part holding 
appointments pastors, their advocacy this 
type control should have special significance. The 
indirect method control favored very sub- 
stantial majority the writers included the study. 
The opinions expressed are presented below sum- 
mary form: 


Summary Opinions 

The pastor the highest and fullest sense the 
head the school; its success failure will 
attributed him. 

The limited pedagogical training the pastor 
does not justify the adoption “hands-off” policy, 
since lack interest his part will constitute 
serious detriment the development his school. 

The indirect method control, calling for the 
exercise appelate jurisdiction the pastor, just 
effective the direct method without its possible 
drawbacks. 

There must frequent consultations between 
the pastor and the principal promote mutual 
understanding. 

The pastor should make frequent visits the 
school order keep touch with school 
affairs; display fitting interest the welfare 
students and teachers. 

The spiritual welfare his charges should the 
first concern the pastor. 

The principal and the teaching staff must loyal 
the pastor all school matters. 

The technical and routine phases administra- 
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tion and instruction should cared for the 
principal. 
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Combining, the Social Studies 
John Treacy, M.S. 


Editor’s Note. Here is a striking presentation of a characteristic confusion 
in educational terminology, as well as an indication of the divergence of 
educational theory and practice. Textbooks usually are written, unfortu- 
nately, to confirm well-established practice. ; 


EFORE discussing the problems suggested 
the title this article, may well point 
out the different interpretations given the 

term “social studies.” Educators are quite accustomed 
widely different conceptions terms. “Intelligence,” 
“habit,” and “learning” are examples 
terms which mean widely different things those who 
use them; each these has been the subject com- 
ment recent magazine articles. seems the 
writer, however, that few terms are interpreted 
differently are “social studies” and “social 


What Are the Social Studies? 


The variety meanings given “social studies” 
and “social become evident one examines 


courses study. way illustration, interpreta- 
tions from four courses study are presented here. 

Vermont published 1928 bulletin entitled 
Course Study History. The bulletin divided 
into four parts: General Social Science; Early Eu- 
ropean History; Modern European History; and 
American History and Civics. (Italics are the 
Here “history” used very broadly; includes sub- 
ject matter not ordinarily classified under that term. 

Oklahoma course published 1930, High School 
Course Social Science, reflects opposite tendency. 
find this bulletin curriculums for eleven sub- 
jects: American History; Community Civics; Eco- 
nomics; English History; Government; Modern Eu- 
ropean History; Oklahoma History; Problems 
Democracy; Psychology; Sociology; and World His- 
tory. Here “social science” general term and in- 
cludes the history courses. 
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Kansas seems have compromising attitude to- 
ward these terms. “History and Social Studies” the 
title course for high schools published 1930. 
Under this dual heading are found list subjects 
similar scope that reported Oklahoma. 

One possibility remains: using “history” and “social 
studies” independently. Wisconsin does this very 
thing Manual for the High Schools Wisconsin, 
published 1924. the suggested courses for each 
the four years high school “Social Studies” and 
appear two different headings not even 
adjacent each other. 

Apparently have reached the point where “his- 
and “social studies” connote nothing definite 
courses study. Unless better agreement termi- 
nology can attained, may find necessary 
prefix surnames the various subjects; then shall 
have Vermont history, Oklahoma social science, 
Minnesota citizenship! the light the foregoing 
differences, the writer wonders what mental pictures 
are aroused teacher book entitled Teaching 
the Social Studies, college course bearing 
similar title. One thing certain: much depends 
where the teacher lives and where she was trained. 
For the present probably wise specify definitely 
what mean the terms which use the field 
social science. this article “social and 
“social studies” are used synonymously and include 
all the subjects classified under those headings 
any the courses study used the studies which 
reference made. 


Degrees Unification 
The two general points view regarding social- 
studies content are expressed well the following 
passage 


First, there the tendency accept the traditional content 
such separate subjects geography, history, civics, and cur- 
rent events; and give this material point better defini- 
tion objectives. variation this viewpoint the 
posite-subject” tendency accepts the conventional subject 
materials the point departure, but through better 
nation and correlation presents them not distinct but con- 
tributory subjects. 

Second, there the unification tendency, which rejects the 
traditional subject matter such, and substitutes activities 
and materials, both new and old, which fulfill certain social 
objectives determined upon the criteria for the selection 
content.! 

The starting point the first conception subject 
matter the latter, problem solved. the 
latter there regard for subject matter such. 

Unification does not always mean complete unifica- 
tion. recent found the following combinations 
state courses study: history, geography and 
civics; history and civics (or citizenship) history and 
and, citizenship and character. Obviously, 
other combinations are possible. the junior-high- 
school level, for instance, economics and community 
civics could combined various ways with the 
subjects given above. 

‘Department of Superintendence, ‘‘The Social Studies,’’ Chapter XIII, Fourth 
Yearbook. The Nation at Work on the Public School Curriculum, p. 324. 
National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 1926. 

2Viau, Sister Joseph Marie, Present Status and Modern Trends in the Teach- 


ing of Social Science in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, Master’s Thesis, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1932. 
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Therefore, one use intelligently such words 
first decide upon the particular interpretation has 
mind; should then indicate which subjects 
and grades the term applies. Such delimitation would 
eliminate many the hazy notions now find 
circulation. The content these terms will indicate 
the intended meaning the paragraphs which follow. 


Unification Trends 


questionnaire regarding unification was 
sent 300 schools throughout the country. Replies 
were received from 204 educators who were engaged 
various educational pursuits. The percentage favor- 
ing unification grades were: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Per Cent for 
Ce ae 91 89 89 80 70 66 66 67 59 31 40 38 


The trend thought, apparently, favored unifica- 
tion the lower grades much greater extent than 
the intermediate, upper, high-school grades. From 
this expression sentiment 1926 one naturally 
would expect considerable progress toward actual uni- 
fication courses studies 1932. Two recent 
studies make one wonder whether not such steps 
are being taken. 

Sister Joseph Marie* found only two state courses 
study with history-geography-civics combination 
any grade; eight with history-civics (or citizen- 
ship) combination any grade; one with combina- 
tion citizenship and character education; and one 
with history-geography combination. Careful analysis 
some the so-called combinations revealed that 
many courses are merely schedule arrangements (three 
days history and two civics per week, for example), 
and not apply the real principles unification 
all. 

will noted that Sister Joseph Marie did not 
examine city courses study. She did examine 
diocesan courses, and collected considerable informa- 
tion from those dioceses which did not furnish her with 
courses study. the basis this information she 
concludes 

the Catholic schools the social sciences are not taught 
unified course. History, geography, and civics are seldom 
taught separate subjects until the fourth grade, and from 
then through the eighth grade the three subjects are most 
frequently taught separately. However, there are five diocesan 
courses study included this survey which require the 
correlation United States history and 

Miss Lindahl reports study city courses study 
history grades four, five, and six. All the 
courses used were published between 1928 and 1931, 
and all sections the United States are represented. 
She 

Despite the fact that much being said these days about 
the desirability combining history and geography fusion 
course, only four the fifty-seven courses are fusion courses, 
whole part. one the four courses, only the work 
Grade outlined fusion course. The authors this 
particular course specifically state that fusion was attempted 
order bridge the gap between the primary 
mediate grades. 


5Department of Superintendence, op. cit., p. 326. 
*To the closest whole number. 

‘Viau, Sister Joseph Marie, op. cit., p. 36. 
5Viau, Sister Joseph Marie, op. cit., p. 136. 
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Although many the courses included this study are 
entitled “Course Study Social Science” “Outline for 
Social Studies” instead “Course Study History and 
Geography,” examination shows that the large majority 
such cases the history and geography are outlined separately. 
This fact means that the fusion history and geography 
the intermediate grades exists today more educational 
theory than actual 


Arguments for the Principle Unification 


great many the arguments for and against uni- 
fication center about four five points each side 
the issue. The following quotations are typical 
the arguments for 


Why one general course rather than separate subjects his- 
tory, geography, and civics? Because the chief aim under- 
stand modern life and how came be. understand any 
institution condition life today the mind must utilize 
facts, meanings, generalizations, and historical movements that 
the past have been set separate school subjects. For 
example, understand the westward movement the Amer- 
ican people one must see close relationship the tide im- 
migration across the the blazing trails; the evolu- 
tion new land and waterways; the rapid development 
new types transportation; constantly changing forms 
social life; the rise cities behind the advancing frontier; the 
influence mountains, deserts, climate, rivers, and soil upon 
travel, transportation, and communication; and where and 
how people live. All these factors must tied closely together 
their natural relationships. Hence, the necessity combin- 
ing them into one general course instead teaching them 
separate geography, civics, economics, 
government, etc. constructing this course one question has 
constantly been the foreground our thinking: What facts, 
historical meanings, and principles young 
people need study together understand the modern world? 

Changing Civilizations the Modern World, therefore, 
historical, geographic, economic, and other materials are 
studied close relationship. Whenever history needed 
understand the present, history presented. geographic 
relationships are needed throw light upon contemporary 
problems, those geographic relationships are incorporated. The 
same thing has been done with economic and social facts and 

Those who now organize the social subjects 
course feel that geography, history, civics, and economics are 
intimately related that the traditional subject matter divi- 
sions impose artificial barriers the most effective presenta- 
tion the 

Instead, therefore, breaking the United States into 
geographic units into parts and studying each one sepa- 
rately, these books organize the pupils’ work around “the four 
chief factors American civilization”: (1) our fortunate loca- 
tion stimulating and productive climate, (2) our vast size 
and varied natural resources, (3) our many people, and (4) 
the scientific knowledge which brought about the Industrial 
Revolution. Activities many kinds are organized the en- 
deavor bring pupils naturally into understanding these 
chief factors. The study each factor understanding 
unit. Each one includes historical, economic, geographic, and 
social material, all which assembled natural learning 
relationships. The teacher will make use any material that 
needs aid pupils understanding. Any material, re- 

‘Lindahl, Hannah M., ‘History in the Intermediate Grades,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXII, December, 1931, pp. 257-265. 

"Rugg, Harold, Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, Ginn & Co., 
1930, Introduction, vii. 

S“Vitalizing the High-School Curriculum,” Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Ass’n., Vol. VII, No. 4, 1929, p. 207. 

*Rugg, Harold, and Mendenhall, James E., Teacher's Guide for an Introduc- 


tion American Civilization, Ginn Co., 1929, 13. 
Lindahl, Hannah M., op. cit., pp. 258-259. 
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peat. If, for example, the understanding certain topic 
can made clearer brief historical sketch, let inter- 
ject that historical sketch the opportune 


Arguments Against Unification 


The arguments against fusion history and geog- 
raphy offered Miss Lindahl are typical those 
adduced against the unification other subjects, and 
against the principle unification general. She 
says: 

Many educators believe that, although history and geog- 
raphy should correlated whenever possible, complete fusion 
neither wise nor practicable. They believe that history 
subject and geography subject possess distinct character- 
istics which not permit total merging. They hold that one 
does not have apologize for the teaching subjects like 
history and geography, for each these subjects has definite 
contribution make the educational 

second explanation for the relatively low percentage 
fusion courses the following statement taken 
from the course study for Joplin, Missouri: 

“In theory, least, social science should unified sub- 
ject throughout the elementary and junior high schools, and 
there tendency toward such unification, but yet our 
textbooks are written make the division into subjects, 
such history, civics, and current events, seem advisable.” 

Still third reason stated the course study for 
Olympia, Washington: 

“In the early primary grades the presentation history, 
geography, and civics separate subjects manifestly un- 
wise. The committee has not felt, however, that they are ready 
recommend the ‘unit-fusion’ plan organization for all 
grades the absence well-organized, definitely worked out, 
and thoroughly tested unit courses serve models.” 

Correlation rather than fusion seems predominate pres- 
ent-day courses history and geography. The numerous state- 
ments recommending correlation these two subjects indicate 
that there marked tendency that 


The first these arguments matter basic 
principles teaching, whether the subjects geog- 
raphy, history, civics, economics. If, the argu- 
ment implies, there are understandings peculiar 
each subject understandings which can grasped 
only through specialized study the complete fusion 
subject matter can never meet with success. The 
second and third arguments are matters adminis- 
tration. these are the only obstacles, textbook 
writers should soon come our rescue. The fewness 
textbooks embodying the principle complete uni- 
fication makes one wonder how much confidence 
publishing concerns have the ultimate success 


the movement. 


ARITHMETIC DEVICE 
Sister Thomas Marie, O.S.F. 

This device has proved itself great aid securing ac- 
curacy and speed fundamental drill work arithmetic. 
arouses great enthusiasm. 

The class divided into two teams. Each team elects cap- 
tain and chooses suitable name. Each captain sends one 
two three members the board the same time. The 
teacher dictates problem. The pupil who gets the correct 
answer and reads first secures one point for his team. 
While the being read all work must stop. The team 
securing the largest number points wins the game. 
further aid keeping interest bar graph score may 
kept conspicuous place the board. 


Story Medieval Art 


Told the Great Madonnas 


Katharine Atherton Grimes 


Editor's Note. Here we have a significant summary of the development 
of art as illustrated in the history of the Madonnas. This material would 
be very valuable in high-school classes in history, art, and religion. It is 
of great value to all teachers, particularly those in elementary schools, 
(1) for their own interpretation of the great pictures of the Madonna, 
(2) for their guidance of students in formal picture study, (3) for 
intelligent use of pictures as an aid to instruction in religion. 


“Amid the romantic inconstancy the Fifteenth 
Century, the continuing thread was the cult the 
Blessed 


world which has swung far toward 

materialism, comes wholesome check 

consider such statement this, one 
America’s foremost authorities his subject, and 
give some thought its significance civilization 
upon which pride ourselves. Professor Mather was, 
indeed, speaking particularly Siena, city which 
the great mystic meanings the Church were espe- 
cially marked for reverence; but might fairly 
have included all Italy; or, fact, have gone still 
further, and extended his reference the entire Chris- 
tian world. And though was speaking from the 
standpoint the artist, might have included all 
fields culture and philosophy. For the one theme 
that, those centuries which know the Middle 
Ages, occupied the minds savants, engaged the talent 
painters, poets, and musicians, and 
reverent souls learned and ignorant alike, was the 
Mother Christ. 

During these centuries the great Councils the 
Church were deciding upon certain questions 
dogmatic faith which were claiming the attention 
the entire Christian and philosophic world. Their deci- 
sions, wisely and carefully rendered and gladly and 
faithfully accepted, were shaping civilization 
other verdicts have ever done, before since. was 
only natural that the artist, more quickly touched 
with such mystic significances, perhaps, than man 
any other calling, should follow this lofty road 
the highest accomplishments recorded the history 
his particular calling. 

Thus that the great Madonna canvases 
the Renaissance may traced, step step, the 
various changes and developments the painter’s art, 
both technique and interpretation, which made that 
age significant. For the one subject which every painter 
was bound attempt some time his career, unless 
deliberately wished court failure and oblivion, 
was the Virgin Mother. Then, now, painters had 
live; and those days the patronage noblemen, 
churchmen, and royalty alike was given most freely 
the artist who could most truly and beautifully 
depict the subject uppermost every mind, the Mary 
the Presentation, the Nativity, the Passion, 
~*Frank Jewett Mather, in A History of Italian Painting. 


the Assumption, and the Coronation the Queen 
Heaven and Comforter her earthly children. 


Five Art Periods 


For the sake brevity and convenience, the periods 
which led and through this age supreme 
artistic achievement may divided follows: Pre- 
Christian, 1250; Early Christian, 
1400; Early Renaissance, 1400-1475; High Renais- 
sance, 1475-1550; Reformation period, from which 
have not yet recovered. These dates, course, are not 
taken absolute. There are overlapping periods 
every great development, times when one cult 
school waning and another growing influence. 
This particularly true painting, where ideals must 
worked out gradually, and where one can claim 
absolutely supreme his field. each these 
eras, however, belongs notable group which may 
fairly accepted representing the period its best. 

Because the art painting many-sided, there are 
number principal growth-lines followed. 
Each marks some decided now minor 
change, now major, but all working toward the 
possible perfection which every artist doubtless feit, 
but which one alone could ever have reached, 
matter how long fortunate his labors. These lines 
may rather loosely classified follows: 

Backgrounds: from the stiff and formal use gold 
settings natural scenery and architecture. 

Pose: from the conventional outline inherited from Egypt 
and Assyria the humanly natural. 

Atmosphere: from flat three-dimensional space. 

Perspective: from absolute lack acute foreshortening 
for obtaining distance. 


Physical form: from Egyptian correct 
anatomy. 
Drapery: from the casual the historically correct. 


Color: from flat and brilliant application blend and 
shade. 

Chiaroscuro: from entire lack the delicate light and 
shade the High Renaissance. 

Spiritual interpretation: from the formal and conventional 
the almost breathing figures Raphael and his school. 

Media: from the crude tempera the Byzantines 
Flemish oils. 

must not understood that these lines were 
developed parallel. Far from it. There were periods 
rapid change, and others almost complete stagna- 
tion. Every great master was naturally succeeded 
swarm copyists. The effort one whole generation 
might expended upon some single ideal. But taking 
whole, substantial progress was made during 
the entire four golden centuries know the 
Renaissance, and which include its morning and noon, 
and, alas, its night well. 

One must far back this era, however, under- 
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stand it. must constantly remembered that the 
first Christian art was heavily freighted with pagan- 
ism. The earliest examples, those the Catacombs, 
show this clearly. Christ was still only another 
Orpheus, taming wild beasts with his lyre. Elijah’s 
heavenly chariot was curiously like Apollo’s. The 
Blessed Virgin herself was only another orant, with 
outspread arms chanting her pleas the sky. 

Then came the Council Nicaea, 324, after 
which she began represented Queen Heaven, 
and appeared that character the frescoed walls 
churches dedicated her honor. After the Council 
Ephesus, 431, when formal definition was made 
the Doctrine the Incarnation, thus bringing 
the special notice those who had always held, but 
perhaps never emphasized it, the Virgin and Child 
began shown together. Here may find the real 
beginning the Madonna painting which dominated 
the world art for centuries thereafter. 

the eleventh century another pronouncement 
definite doctrine the Church introduced the paint- 
ing the Assumption. The Coronation the Blessed 
Virgin Queen Heaven renewed the devotion which 
had been focused the Nicaean Council eight cen- 
turies previously, and this became major theme 
the thirteenth century. After the Council Trent, 
1545, which pronounced upon the dogma the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Mother Conceived Without 
Sin stood apart from the rest the world, and became 
the high and mystic symbol which inspired some the 
noblest work Raphael, and later Murillo. 

Thus the art the painter followed the great mys- 
tical thought the Church, and was idealized 
those transcendent Madonna interpretations that 
remain the artistic peak the world’s history. 
only logical that should expect find this 
grand succession canvases the technical steps 
means which that peak was reached. 

While the greatest art was Church art, the sense 
that was for the masses the most vivid explanation 
Church teachings, was also decorative art. 
Mosaics, frescoes, altar pieces, all were executed with 
this double purpose mind. the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Church, grown great and numbering among 
its converts eminent minds from all fields cultural 
activity, had become the protector and 
patron art. Church structures were, course, the 
central objects both decorative and interpretative 
painting. The greatest artists found were em- 
ployed make these shrines beautiful, with the spir- 
itual truths religion expressed form and color. 
Altars were the subjects for the most exquisite adorn- 
ment. The Byzantine use gold backgrounds, against 
which the rich and brilliant colors glowed like jewels, 
for long time persisted. Then came the age St. 
Francis Assisi, with its revolutionary return the 
simplicities the Faith. Artists began feel what 
they painted representation truth, and not 
mere decoration, however reverent. The various 


Roman, Paduan, Venetian were all modified the 
later Umbrian; which, while drew from its pred- 
ecessors especially technique, repaid the debt with 
the rich interest vast new understanding spir- 
itual meanings. 
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The Byzantine Period 


understand the frequent references the 
school, from which those just mentioned 
were developed, may recalled that was the 
direct legatee the old, stiff, formal Egyptian tradi- 
tion. Heavy gold backgrounds were used, and the 
figures set against this radiance perforce glowed with 
brilliant color, else they would have been quite lost. 
But the color was also Byzantine, formally outlined 
and flatly applied, with none those delicate nuances 
which blossomed the real chiaroscuro centuries later. 
The forms thus depicted were stiff and paralytic, more 
symbolic than narrative. The draperies were like 
nothing much shrouds. perspective and atmos- 
phere nothing was known. 

can almost feel the struggle against this formal- 
ity which engaged Cimabue, the first the Early 
Christian group. fact, his Enthroned Madonna, 
the Academy Florence, fair sample the true 
Byzantine school. Its formal figures are set conven- 
tionally against the equally formal gold background. 
Later, the Rucellai Madonna rightly attributed 
Cimabue, find his idealism beginning make 
some headway. There certain loosening drapery, 
and the Madonna figure given more natural pose. 
spite all the inhibitions his time, perceive 
that the artist has succeeded making the Madonna 
woman touched human tenderness, and not 
merely symbolic lay figure. was the first great 
triumph Christian art. 

This art, however, came real life with Giotto, the 
pupil Cimabue. said that the great master 
found him lad watching the clouds tended 
his father’s flocks, and dreaming the new things 
St. Francis was teaching and down beautiful Italy. 
the training which Cimabue gave him, the shepherd 
boy brought eyes which were used seeing nature 
spread about him, and could not help looking 
beyond the narrow bounds Byzantium. His Ma- 
donna with Angels, also the Academy Florence, 
shows vigor and naturalness which amazed his own 
time and has won him admiration through all the 
centuries since. The Mother’s robes, true, still 
cover her feet; the anatomical measurements may still 
all wrong; but her eyes are grave and sweet, and 
the Child her arms holds out His hand blessing, 
new and impressive gesture. The group tells the 
Christian story had not yet been told, and 
touched new depths human understanding and 
sympathy. 

From that beginning follow down through the 
awakening glories Fra Angelico, Masaccio, and 
Fra Filippo Lippi and the Bellinis, Mantegna 
and Botticelli and Leonardo Vinci, with their scores 
fellow artists, each contributing his part the 
grandeur the age lived in, until reach the 
heights upon which stood Raphael and Michelangelo. 
these majestic mounts men must still look back- 
ward they would still catch the radiance art’s 
greatest splendor. And there they will still see the 
Mother Christ, undimmed glory! 

Space will allow only the briefest reference the 
great Renaissance painters and the step forward which 
was taken each. Keeping mind the lines devel- 
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opment named previous paragraph, the following 
outline will perhaps aid showing how these were 
advanced the great artists. There are, certainly, 
great numbers lesser fame who had considerable 
influence upon these trends; but obviously im- 
possible include these brief review. 

The “schools” referred indicate the centers 
artistic growth this period, rather differentiated 
first but gradually merging through overlapping 
fluences into far-less-definite classification. Thus the 
later painters Leonardo Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 
Raphael, etc. were heirs all these merging tradi- 
tions; while those the earlier dates were far more 
definitely separated method, interpretation, and 
understanding. Thus the art which began haltingly and 
stiffly, moved splendid realization the com- 
mon ideal held this golden age. 

The names given first are those which the 
painters are commonly known. the real name differs, 
given parentheses. While the locations the 
paintings mentioned, have been checked out all 
available authorities, must remembered that there 
constant shifting these canvases, especially 
those less important, and this list may not exact 
all cases this date. 

may added that very inexpensive copies 
practically all these Madonnas may secured, and 
well-arranged scrapbook such copies real 
treasure. Especially this recommended where there 
are children the home the “collector’s” age. Cer- 
tainly such collection far greater educational 
value than the arrays postage stamps, movie actors, 
birds’ eggs, what not, commonly found. 


Pre-Christian Influences 


Egyptian: Conventional, profile, stiff form, brilliant 
color, unvarying, illustrative, and decorative. 

Chaldeo-Assyrian: Similar Egyptian, less symbolic and 
more representative. 

Persian: Extremely brilliant color, echo Assyrian. 

Phoenician-Cypriote: Some religious 
formal. 

Greek: Earliest figures Egyptian Asiatic cast; later 
more free and natural. Some attempt perspective; experi- 
ments with lighting; high perfection form and line. Great 
names: Apelles, Zeuxis, Parrhasios, Nikomachus, Apollodorus. 

Etruscan: Careless, poor, sepulchral, little influence 
value. 

Pre-Christian Italian (Roman): Largely mosaic, clever, 
adaptable, materialistic, religious symbolism entirely pagan. 
Color was used mostly for tinting marbles. 

Byzantine: Asiatic and ancient Grecian, im- 
posing, rich, flat form, symmetrical, highly decorative, ex- 
tremely conventional, allowed little variation. 


Early Christian (1200-1400 Circ.) 


Artist: Cimabue, 1240-1302 (Giovanni Cenni) Florentine. Style: 
Byzantine, slightly modified. Example: Enthroned Madonna, 
Academy, Florence. 

Artist: Giotto, 1266-1337 (Ambrogiotto Bondone) Florentine. 
Style: Tinged Byzantine. Easier, more natural. “In him Art 
came life.” Example: Madonna with Angels, Uffizi, Florence. 

Artist: Duccio, 1278-1320 (Duccio Buoninsegna) Founder 
Sienese School. Style: Formal, gracious, spiritual, imitative 
Giotto. Example: Majestas, Opera del Duomo, Siena. 

Artist: Taddeo, Gaddi, Florentine. Style: Follower 
Giotto. Less powerful. Example: Adoration Magi, Santa 
Croce, Florence. 
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Artist: Gentile Fabriano, 1370-1450, Umbrio-Florentine. 
Style: Narrative rather than decorative; formal landscape back- 
ground; figures more lifelike. Example: Madonna with Angels, 
Colonna, Rome. 

Artist: Fra Angelico, 1387-1455 (Il Beato Fra Giovanni Ange- 
lico Fiesole), Umbrio-Florentine. Style: Delicate, graceful, 
natural; introduced true landscape backgrounds. Last great 
Early Christian painters. interpretation and method overlapped 
into Early Renaissance. Begins interpretation spiritual mean- 
ings. Example: Annunciation, St. Mark’s, Florence. 


Early Renaissance (1400-1475, Circ.) 


Artist: Masaccio, 1402-1429 (Tommaso Guido), Florentine. 
Style: “First accomplish distances and action.” Introduced 
atmospheric perspective, foreshortening, third dimension; 
Father Modern Painting.” Example: Frescoes walls 
Brancacci Chapel, Florence. These were standards for many 
following artists. Biblical subjects. 

Fra Filippo Lippi, 1406-1469 (Filippo Tommaso), 
Florentine, Student Fra Angelico and follower Masaccio. 
Style: Light, graceful, spacious, joyous. Stands with Fra Angelico 
for beginning imaginative development. First make portraits 
his subjects. Example: Madonna, Uffizi, Florence. 

Artist: Bellini, 1428-1516 (Giovanni Bellini, greatest three 
artists family) Florentino-Venetian. Style: Introduced oil paint- 
ing. Work finished, smooth, natural; figures spiritual, appealing. 
Example: Doge Barberigo, Before Infant Christ, Academy, 
Venice. 

Artist: Mantegna, 1431-1506 (Andrea Mantegna Squarcione) 
Paduan. Style: Master perspective. Developed correct anatomy 
from study Greek marbles. Example: Madonna Victory, 
Louvre, Paris. 

Artist: Perugino, 1446-1524 (Pietro Vanucci Perugino) Sieno- 
Florentine. Style: Conventional forms well developed. Work 
formal, symmetrical, and without initiative. Example: Assumption, 
Academy, Florence. 

Artist: Botticelli, 1447-1515 (Alessandro Mariano 
pepi) Florentine. Style: Physical measurements exact; action 
through movement draperies; groups largely portraits; work 
graceful, beautiful, light. Example: Magnificat, Uffizi, Florence. 

Ghirlandajo, 1449-1494 (Domenico Tomasso dei 
Ghirlandajo) Florentine. Style: Abandoned gold backgrounds; 
portrait groups; refined, sincere, methodic. Example: Adoration 
Wise Men, Santa Maria Novello, Florence. 

Artist: Carpaccio, 1465-1522 (Vittorio Scarpaccia) Venetian. 
Style: “Painter Legend.” Style goes back earliest Renaissance 
Example: Presentation, Academy, Florence. 

Artist: Francia, 1450-1517 (Francesco Raibolini) Bolognese. 
Style: Similar Mantegna. Tinged both Early and High 
Renaissance. Example: Enthroned Virgin, Bologna Gallery. 


High Renaissance (1475-1550, Circ.) 


Artist: Leonardo Vinci, 1452-1519, Florentine. Style: First- 
hand from nature. Looked for motives and ideals subjects. 
Groups condensed and unified. Example: Madonna the Rocks, 
Louvre, Paris (copy, National, London). 

Artist: Filippino Lippi, 1457-1504, Florentine. Style: Intro- 
duced period draperies. Improved landscape 
Example: Madonna the Rose Garden, Pitti, Florence. 

Artist: Michelangelo, 1475-1535 (Michelagniolo Buonarotti) 
Florentine. Style: Supreme sculpture. Canvases sculpturesque. 
Anatomical form perfect. Influence tremendous. Example: Holy 
Family, Vatican. 

Artist: Titian, 1477-1576 (Tiziano Vecelli) Florentine. Style: 
Real beginning High Renaissance. Magnificent color, majestic 
dimensions. Example: Assumption, Academy, Florence. 

Artist: Giogione, 1477-1511 (Giorgio Barbarelli Castelfranco) 
Venetian. Style: Strongly resembles Bellini; smooth, majestic, con- 
ventional; perfect color and balance. Example: Madonna, 
Castelfranco. 

Artist: Raphael, (Raphael Sanzio Urbino) Sienese- 
Umbrian-Florentine. Style: Supreme. Example: Sistine Madonna, 
Dresden Gallery. 

Artist: Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1531, Florentine. Style: Super- 
ficial, sweet, lacking spiritual interpretation but perfect 
technique. “The Perfect Example: Madonna the 
Harpies, Uffizi, Florence. 

Artist: Correggio, 1494-1534 (Antonio Allegri) Paduan. Style: 
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Master lighting and shadows: chiaroscuro. Spiritual interpreta- 
tion forced and “sweet.” Example: Madonna with St. Sebastian, 
Parma. 

Artist: Tintoretto, 1518-1594 (Jacopo Robusti) Venetian. 

Two other important and allied schools should here 
touched upon, the Spanish and Flemish. Both drew 
from and gave back the various Italian schools, and 
while similar idealism are very different devel- 
opment. 

Spanish 
Style: Tinged with gloom Reformation. Technique perfect. 
Example: Marriage Cana, San Marco, Venice 

Artist: Paul Veronese, 1528-1588 (Paolo Caliari) Venetian. 
Style: Joyous and worldly. Anticlimatic. soul that 
high-class society editor.” Example: Madonna with Saints, Aca- 
demy, Venice. 

Artist: Jan Van 1385-1441. Flemish, transplanted 
Spain. Style: Flesh soft and round. Architectural backgrounds. 
Example: Madonna with Saints, Dresden Gallery. 

Artist: Greco, 1545-1614 (Domenico Theotocapuli) Grecian- 
Neapolitan. Style: Magnificent, gloomy; mixture mystic and 
real. Example: Madonnas, but influence important. 

Artist: Velasquez, 1592-1660 (Diego Silva Velasquez) 
Spanish. Style: Fanciful, 
Example: Coronation Virgin, Del Prado, Madrid. 

Spanish. Style: Rich, serene, sweet. Heir technique Greco 
and Velasquez but not their thought. Example: Madonna and 
Child, Pitti, Florence. 


Flemish 

Artist: Peter Paul Rubens, Flemish. Style: Painted 
Italian spirit, but figures more robust and “earthy.” Example: 
Virgin Under Apple Tree, Vienna. 

Artist: Albrecht Durer, 1471-1528, German influence. Style: 
Superb technique, little spirituality. Example: Madonna Meyer 
Family, Castle Prince William Darmstadt. 

summarize, with reference the lines artistic 
development set forth the beginning this article, 
may tabulate the great painters the Renaissance 
regard their general influences follows: 

Backgrounds stiff, Byzantine formal: Cimabue (somewhat 
Gaddi. 
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Pose increasingly natural: Giotto, Gaddi, Fra Angelico, 
Fabriano. 

Natural backgrounds introduced: Fra Angelico, Fabriano, 
all following. 

Atmospheric effects, third dimensional space: Masaccio, 
Filippo Lippi, following, especially Titian, who was master 
this style. 

Foreshortening, perspective: Filippino Lippi, 
Mantegna, down Titian, who was distances.” 

Physical perfection: Giotto (beginning) Botticelli, Leonardo 
Vinci, Mantegna, Francia. 

Spiritual Characteristics: Fra Angelico, Bellini, Vinci, 
Raphael. 

Draperies: Historically Correct: Filippino Lippi, Ghirlan- 
dajo, those following. 

Colorists: Fra Angelico, Mantegna, Bellini, Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Raphael, Murillo, Del Sarto, Greco. 

Chiaroscuro: Titian, Correggio, Velasquez, 
Murillo. 

Architectural backgrounds: Especially Flemish School. 

Media: Tempera until Bellini, who learned use oils from 
Antonello Messina, had from Jan Van Eyck. 


Raphael Sanzio the high perfection Italian art 
was reached. excelled all lines. Michelangelo 
was practical perfection both marble and canvas. 
For both the Sacred Story made the perfect theme, and 
was perfectly wrought out. With their passing, the 
Days the Giants were over. 
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Some Fundamental Health Habits 
Luvella Kregel 


Editor’s Note. very helpful technique for building 
elementary-school children — or high-school students, for that matter — 
a group of fundamental health habits. These habits should be cultivated 
in youngsters. An analysis of the situation with your own children may 
suggest the need for developing other habits. : 
object health inventory may three- 
fold; namely, (1) give the teacher index 
the health practices her pupils that she 
may know where intelligently place the emphasis 
her teaching, (2) give the principal 
edge the prevailing conditions his community, 
(3) educate the parents the immediate needs 
their children. 
Under our present economic system, the home 
attends largely the physical needs the child 
such matters food, shelter, and clothing. Because 
this especially necessary gain the 
the parents when trying improve children’s 
health habits. The relationship between the home and 
the school fast changing. The school and the church 


social and educational institutions are taking over 
more and more functions parenthood its 
responsibility. The family, school, and church should 
constantly and make the adjustments 
changing social conditions. order discover wrong 
health habits within the home and correct them, the 
home will have actively supplying 
information. 

The causes for most behavior problems will 
found the child’s environment. Only small portion 
the total waking hours the child spent school 
and this environment usually carefully controlled 
the classroom teacher and the principal. Much 
the unfavorable psychic development and 
ment children due unfavorable suggestion and 
control outside school hours. Even the preschool 
age, definite behavior patterns are formed which deter- 
mine the child’s mental and physical well-being. These 
behavior patterns are difficult change because 
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their early imprint. Parents need know what should 
done, and many times necessary have them 
change their own attitudes and reorganize their health 
habits that they may help the child. Some the 
suggestions for follow-up work the inventory are: 

Acquaint parents with existing conditions either 
through parent-teacher associations sending 
circulars home directly with the children. 

Invite specialists talk with groups parents. 
Create health-study clubs. 

Have conferences school clinics. 
Have check-up work school nurse. 

Circulate magazines health for children. 

inventory order bring light existing 
conditions must quite detailed. Each person alone 
has hierarchy habits which some way other 
contributes, directly indirectly, his health. 
attempt was made this inventory inclusive 
this. The fifty items chosen are representative 
the more common health practices. 

The reader may interested know that the 
construction this inventory was proj- 
ect teacher and pupils. The pupils contributed most 
the items. They then chose the group items which 
interested them most and validated each item, using 
the following books health: The Body Health, 
O’Shea and Kellog; Making the Most Life, 
and Kellog; Health Series, Burkard, Cham- 
bers, and Maroney; Health Training Schools, 
Theresa Dansdill. 

One the pupils suggested that the school physi- 
cian pass judgment the importance the items 
before inserting them their health booklets. Each 
group prepared short compositions its findings 
which were corrected the children the class and 
later placed their individual health booklets. 

The project called for correlation hygiene, lan- 
guage, handwriting, and drawing. The activity was 
particularly profitable them, since they not only 
reviewed much the subject matter taught them 
previous grades but developed technique verify- 
ing data this kind. procedure should considered 
and evaluated its immediate and ultimate effec- 
tiveness, since many times the habits acquired are 
more permanent than the facts taught. 
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Administration the Inventory 


The inventory the “Yes” “No” form test. 
This form simplifies the tabulation results when 
administered several hundred children. 
multiple-choice type test can easily constructed 
from these items measure pupil achievement 
health practices. Care was taken that the positive 
action was stressed the items. Some the items 
are quite personal. order obtain honest reactions 
and avoid sensitiveness, suggested that the names 
pupils should not written the blanks but the 
initials and any other identification such seat num- 
ber and room number. the test too lengthy, 
questions may selected from the inventory. 


Inventory Health Habits 
Answer “Yes” “No” the following questions: 
Did you sleep with your window open last night? 
you sleep eight hours more each 
you sleep with covers over your face? 
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you breathe through your nose when sleeping? 

you try breathe deeply? 

you wash your hands before eating your meals? 

you bathe least once week? 

you wash your ears and neck well your face 

daily? 

you avoid cleaning your ears with sharp things? 
10. you wash your hair least once three weeks? 
11. you brush comb your hair least once 
12. you own toothbrush? 

13. Did you brush your teeth yesterday? 

14. you visit dentist least once year? 

15. you drink least one cup milk each day? 

16. you drink coffee tea? 

17. you eat slowly, chewing your food well? 

18. Are you usually cheerful when eating? 

19. you drink least six glasses water each day? 
20. you eat least one hot meal each day? 

21. your meals include other vegetables besides potatoes 
each day? 

22. you eat some fruit daily? 

23. you wash your food down with liquid? 

24. you eat things that someone else has eaten? 

25. Are you careful not drink from polluted water when 
trips? 

26. you use tobacco any time? 

27. you drink any kind intoxicating liquor? 

28. you keep your lips off the bubbler when you take 
drink? 

29. you usually wear rubbers when you out the 


30. you wear enough clothes winter keep warm? 
31. you bite your finger nails? 
32. you keep the shades your home that the 
sunshine may enter? 
33. you visit people who are under quarantine? 
34. you give proper care small cuts? 
35. Have you “first-aid” materials your home? 
36. you protect yourself against smallpox being 
vaccinated every five years? 
37. you protect yourself against diphtheria getting 
injections toxin-antitoxin? 
38. you expectorate (spit) halls, sidewalks, 
other public places? 
39. you sit that the light comes over your left 
shoulder while reading? 
40. you play least one hour each day out doors 
when the weather permits? 
41. Have you had your eyes examined? 
42. you place pencils and other things your mouth? 
43. you use handkerchief when coughing? 
44. you usually walk erect? 
45. you sit bending from the hips when writing? 
46. you change your undergarments least once 
week? 
47. you change your stockings twice more times 
each week? 
48. you attend motion-picture shows once more than 
once week? 
49. your parents usually tell you which motion picture 
you should attend? 
50. your parents usually with you motion-picture 
shows? 
JANUARY SNOW 
the wind January, 
Down flits the snow, 
Traveling from the frozen north, 
cold can blow. 
Poor little robin redbreast, 
Look where comes; 
Let him feel your fire, 
And toss him your crumbs. 
Christina 


Rossetti 


| 
rain? 
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Snowman Window Cut-Out for January. 
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The Cultural and the Practical 

young woman one our colleges was interview- 
ing and trying make say that practical 
training was more important than classical training. 
led her find out what she was thinking about. 

found her case the case many parents 
that she had very simple classification things. 
Things were practical they were not; they were 
useless. literature, the classics, and every subject 
and part subject was brought the test 
practicality bread-and-butter value. 

Catholics generally have been poor, the middle 
classes. The economic problem has been dominant. The 
test practicality has been forced them 
necessity. 

But that not the way life. The depression 
divorce the economic and the moral and reli- 
gious spheres. Catholics, must not make that 
mistake generally spite economic forces. must 
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realize our social purpose building Catholic 
civilization the contemporary pagan environment. 

emphasizes the moral 
superior the economic, the cultural above the 
practical, the humanistic ever against the material. 
Catholic civilization includes both these elements but 
its emphasis the former rather than the latter. 
Just its emphasis the supernatural, but 
the supernatural fulfillment fruition the 
natural. 

Catholic education must follow this conception 
Catholic civilization. must emphasize the cultural 
elements, the humanistic elements, 
elements. must include the others; but this must 
dominant are create Catholic civilization 


The Poison the Atmosphere 


The bishops the N.C.W.C. Administrative Com- 
mittee have, among many striking things, pointed out 
series propositions that the contemporary world 
view are too generally accepted without protest and 
without appreciation their disintegrating social 
effects. They are part liberalism that illiberal. 
They are the catch phrases intelligentia that 
not intelligent. 

The bishops say 

strange paradox that many who condemn strongly 
the propaganda the “Red” and the communist are signi- 
ficantly silent when learned but misguided writers tell 
there God; when scoffing university professors destroy 
the youth our land belief God and the super- 
natural; when they tell that man the plaything pre- 
ordained causes; that conscience and sin are myths; that the 
brotherhood men, and consequently nations, baseless 
dream; that morality does not rest upon the immutable and 
eternal law God, but merely convention man, sub- 
ject the changing conditions society; that man’s obli- 
gations his fellow man are such only forced 
accept the taxing police power the 
word, that they are silent when all these destructive forces 
are preparing the future leaders communism America. 

These conceptions are not only making the cohorts 
and leaders communism, they are affecting thou- 
sands and hundreds thousands people who will 
never communists. They are making for indifference, 
for spiritual lethargy. They are kind intellectual 
narcotic. 

These ideas are the poisoned air breathe. They 
are part that informal education that goes every 
day and every part the day. First repeat because 
heard it; then found ourselves speaking 
believed soon are ready defend these 
dangerous notions even though never accepted 
them. 

Catholic education all its levels must conscious 
this content the contemporary alien world view. 
must provide the antidote positive form. Cath- 
olic teaching must appreciated and understood and 


t 
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The Pastor and the Principal 


Dr. Crowley does useful service reviewing the 
papers that have been presented the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association the subject the rela- 
tion the Pastor the Principal the Parish School. 
must make more explicit the implicit relationships 
the Catholic school system. must join experience 
and principle the formulation these relationships. 

The responsibility the pastor for general super- 
vision, for active interest, for helpful stimulation, 
clear. His actual responsibility for financing these 
days painful fact. But the responsibility that in- 
escapably his his responsibilty for the teaching 
religion the parish school, and the Christian forma- 
tion the children. 

His principal agent the carrying and carrying 
out his general educational function the parish 
school the principal his school. Between them 
there must whole-hearted frankness 
meeting issues the interest the children, and 
continuing and vigilant alertness provide the most 
eminent educational service accordance with the 
great Catholic educational ideal. 

For the pedagogical effectiveness carrying out the 
bishop’s and the pastor’s policies, the principal reliance 
must the principal, and consequently the 
utmost importance that she should have specific train- 
ing for the administrative, supervisory, and teaching 
aspects her job. Age not the sole requirement 
the job; good intentions are not enough, and piety 
not all. owe the Catholic child the best secular and 
religious training possible give him. 

The technical pedagogical job will ordinarily left 
the principal. What the article Dr. Crowley calls 
the “limited pedagogical training” the pastor, the 
basis for this practical decision. All the responsibilities 
placed the pastor the law can fulfilled with- 
out attempt render the technical pedagogical 
services. 

Nothing, may said, would more disastrous 
the parish school than the indifference the pastor. 
His failure visit it, encourage teacher and pupil 
their work, discuss occasionally constructively 
from the pulpit, would fatal its success. His own 
personality has extraordinary opportunity 
classes religion. will communicate, too, his own 
fine spirit the children through teachers and the 
principal. will also have the great opportunity 
being the instrument the plenary teaching power 
the Church the Bishop and Archbishop his 


Socrates and the Catechism 
Socrates’ famous questioning often cited sup- 
porting the method teaching religion means 
the catechism. The Socratic practice does not lend 
support the catechetical method understand it. 
The Socratic method the first place was used with 
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adults, not with children. Its material was the ethical 
experience these adults. All them had the material 
upon which the questions were based. The specific 
revelations Christianity and the dogmas the 
Church well other parts theology contained 
the catechism are not capable development the 
Socratic practice. The ironic destructive aspect 
the Socratic method hardly applicable the teach- 
ing religion children. The maieutic constructive 
aspect applicable only the extent that the chil- 
dren have already had the experience which the 
necessary basis for the question. 

usually practiced cannot identified with ‘oral 
discussion” such, nor with questions growing out 
conducted, identified with formulated questions and 
answers which are learned and recited exactly 
formulated. becomes helpful only when finds its 
place the end the teaching process. the con- 
clusion the logical formulation the psycholog- 
ical process. Where still constitutes the main element 
the instruction may part effective the 
preliminary and supplementary 


Whom the Gods Love 

The type “edifying biographies good children 
who die young” has been growing popularity 
recent years. Father Drinkwater, writing The 
Sower, calls attention the fact that these narratives 
were one time fashion England, but rapidly 
fell into disrepute because they were likely reli- 
gion more harm than good the minds the young. 
Discussing the recent group child biographies which 
have come from the Latin countries, Father Drink- 
water says: 

“Let make quite clear that have just 
much regard anybody else for the likeable little 
servants God who are the subjects them. Every 
priest has known saints amongst the laity men, 
women, and children and never surprised hear 
others. 

there demand for given kind book there 
will naturally supply. Let tolerant. would 
unreasonable object these biographies, 
long understood they are meant for the grown- 
readers whom they appeal for one reason 
another. 

“What needs said firmly and distinctly 
possible that they are not regarded suitable 
for children. not want any our children 
cultivate habit saying edifying things, look 
forward lingering illness and early grave; 
neither want any them turned aside 
from the desire holiness because such unattrac- 
tive associations. 

“Tdeals are tremendous force education and the 
concrete ideals holiness set before the young 
are worthy serious consideration.” 


Practical Aids for the Teacher 


The author the best contribution this department each month will receive check for $5. 
Others will paid space rates. 


The New Year 


Sister Marie, S.C. 


Dramatization for Grade 


The purpose this dramatization teach the months 
and the seasons, and their significance. 
Preparation: Make flash cards 1934, the names the 
months and seasons. Choose tall children for the seasons. 
Suggestion: Make square paper caps and print the names 
the months, etc., the front the caps. 
THE YEAR: 
Nineteen Thirty-Four, 
The glad and bright New Year; 
Where e’er go, o’er land and sea, 
twelve months will appear. 


Four seasons, too, bring with me, 
you will soon behold; 

Spring and summer, autumn next, 
And winter with its cold. 

New steps back and moves behind each month 
JANUARY: 

January bids you make 
resolution strong, 
That you may good and happy 
All the whole year long. 
FEBRUARY: 
Short and very 
St. Valentine, however, comes 
bring you lots cheer. 
When March awakens Mother Earth, 
And spring its way, 
The great St. Joseph you must love 
And honor every day. 

[SPRING enters and stands the left March, little 
the rear. April will stand directly front Spring, and May 
the left April.] 

APRIL: 
April tears make lilies bloom 
greet the Easter morn. 
Like these fair blossoms you must grow, 
God’s garden adorn 
May: 
“Sweet May” called, and “lovely May,” 
all who love will bring 
Many happy hours. 
JUNE: 
June comes summer, you see, 
With roses aglow; 
Sweet offering for the Heart Love, 
Whence all blessings flow. 

[SumMMER then enters and stands the left June and 
little the rear. July will stand front Summer and 
August the left July.] 


July says, “In vacation time, 
all the good you can; 

Neglect duty; ever true, 
And pray good St. Anne.” 


AUGUST: 
August, think Mary’s heart, 
And love its purity. 
Oh, try each day keep your own 
From every evil free. 
SEPTEMBER: 
September sighs autumn comes 
sober colors drest, 
And makes you mourn the sorrows great 
Mary ever blest. 


[AUTUMN enters and stands the left September, and 
little the rear; 


OCTOBER: 
October the Angels’ month, 
Your Guardian Angels, too. 
They always see the Face God 
And yet watch over you. 
NOVEMBER: 
November When come, you see 
longer gold and red, 
But everywhere dying leaves 
Remind you the Dead. 
DECEMBER: 
December winter brings, you know, 
And all the Christmas joys: 
Ah, give your hearts the little Babe, 
They are His dearest toys. 


[Enter WINTER. JANUARY and FEBRUARY come and stand 
with DECEMBER, form the winter 


SPRING: 
When the spring buds are unfolding, 
And birds begin sing, 
Thank the dear and Heavenly Father 
Who gives you everything. 
SUMMER: 
the color each flower, 
the bright blue sky above, 
Praise, praise the great Creator 
For His beauty and His love. 
AUTUMN: 
When the fruit trees are all laden 
And the earth gives its 
Love Him, children for His goodness 
Daily more and more. 
WINTER: 
the falling the snowflakes, 
the coldest wintry hour, 
the wild winds, loudly roaring, 
Bless His mighty power. 
THE YEAR 1934: 
Good-by, dear children, one and all! 
short life now o’er; 
ne’er return; but your good deeds 
Will live forever more. 


SPRING SUMMER 
AUTUMN WINTER 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Fes. 


" 
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Trip the Polar 


Sister Susanna Marie, C.D.P. 


Project for Primary Grades 
Project work excellent means developing initiative 
ind leadership; also aid drawing out the shy and 
timid, and lends encouragement the backward child. The 
freedom allowed the children during the development 
project adds zest the daily program. All subjects may 
correlated with the particular topic that being worked out. 
Children enjoy learning about the boys and girls other 
lands. Their interest them shown the eagerness with 
which they devour their books during library hour and the 
questions they bring class. The Eskimo, his bearskin 
robes and his snappy dog team, aroused the interest the 
children. They were eager learn more about them. Here 

sketch the project which worked out. 


The Procedure 

Things the children wanted know were: (1) Why are 
they called Eskimos? (2) Why they dress fur? (3) How 
they build their homes? (4) How are their homes heated 
and lighted? (5) Why they have dog teams? (6) Why are 
their winters long and dark? (7) What kind food 
they eat? (8) From what are their boats and hunting equip- 
ment made? Scores other questions came new things 
were read and discussed class. 

Readers, geographies, magazines, reference books, pictures, 
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clippings, advertisements, articles made ivory, and anything 
that the children thought pertained the Eskimo and his 
country were brought class. Parents, big brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends were all captured the pupils and teased 
into telling them something new about the Eskimo. The play- 
ground was turned into make-believe Eskimo village. They 
used the “ocean wave” for their plane and made visionary 
trips Eskimo land, played capturing whales, seals, and 
Polar bears, drove imaginary dog teams, and built igloos from 
the fallen leaves. All which was the outgrowth their 
study. 


Organized Activities 

The sand table was filled with salt brought the children. 
piece light-blue construction paper placed under glass 
sprinkled with salt made very picturesque sea. Icebergs 
were molded along the water edge. Eskimo cut-out village 
was then arranged the table. 

Booklets cut the shape Eskimo were used for com- 
position folders. Pictures things used the Eskimo, the 
deer, harpoons, kayaks, lamp stove, and sledges were drawn 
and pasted the booklets. Duplicate copies may made for 
those children who cannot draw. 

Posters various scenes Eskimo and dogs, summer tent 
tupik, and animals the Polar regions were placed about 
the room. Igloos, dogs, etc., were depicted sewing cards. 
From construction paper were fashioned kayaks, igloos, har- 
poons, and dogs. Dolls were dressed Eskimo attire. Fur for 
this collected the children. 


Illustrations for Eskimo Booklet.— The articles shown are: Stove with slanting top which snow melted; Mitten; Boat 
Kayak; Drinking cup; Bone knife; Moss used for Shinny stick and ball; Jumper; Boa Scarf; Sled; Boot. 


COLLEGE ST. CATHERINE 


LIBRARY 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
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Pattern for Cover Polar Booklet. 


The Dramatization 

Stage setting: Iceberg background made from poles 
various lengths covered with old sheets. Igloos were con- 
structed follows: (1) Place two chairs floor, side down, 
backs facing each other. (2) Open large parasol and place 
over chairs. (3) Stretch white sheet white oilcloth 
over the framework; then draw over backs chairs 
form hallway entrance the igloo. 

The costumes the children were made sewing cotton 
over pajama suit, hood, and mittens. 

When the curtain was opened the children were heard 
gayly chatting they alighted from imaginary plane. 
They walked onto the stage groups, singing “Snow, Beauti- 
ful Snow,” Sylvia Child Music Series). Then 
one the children told the audience that they had just re- 
turned from trip the Polar regions, and that they would 
try show picture the things they had seen. 


Points Discussed 

(1) Characteristics the Eskimo. (2) Physical features 
their country. (3) Means livelihood. (4) Religion the 
Eskimo. (5) Education the young. (At this point, after the 
children had told how the boys and girls learn sew, skin 
the animals, hunt, etc., the Young Eskimo, sung the music 
the “Young Oliver Orden, was rendered.) 
(6) Sports and Amusements. (7) Animals the Northland. 
(8) Summer the North. (9) Scenic beauty Northern 
Lights Iceberg formations. 

During the discussion point the children gave dem- 
onstration the games played the Eskimos, such foot- 
shinny, pin ball, and the sitting-down games cat’s 
cradle, etc. Then Eskimo dance, somewhat the style 
Indian dance, was given six the children who had 
worked out themselves after seeing the motion picture 
“Tgloo.” part the “Indian Snake Dance” was played 
the piano while the other children clapped the rhythm drum 
effect. 
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The dramatization closed with invitation extended 
the audience visit the classroom and inspect the project 
work done the children. leaving the stage all sang 
“Home Again,” taken from the chorus For Me,” 
Loomis. 


Diocesan Examinations 

Religion 

New York: Grade 
Editor's Note. These tests are reproduced as suggestions. Grade 3A 
means the first half of the third year. In New York the “A” signifies the 
first half of the grade and “‘B” the second half. The numbers in parentheses 
indicate the amount of credit for each answer. Seventy credits is the 
minimum passing mark. The following instructions to teachers are printed 
at the top of the sheet: 

Be sure the pupils understand how to fill in blanks and choose and mark 
correct words. Use the blackboard to explain and illustrate before the 
examination begins. The explanations will, of course, be drawn from mate- 
rial that is not in the examination. Read each question or statement slowly 
and clearly; pause until the pupils have had time to write the answer. 
Then go on to the next question. 

Answer This Paper 
Fill the Missing Words 
The Sacraments were instituted by................. 
The Sacrament which takes away original sin is.......... 
The Sacrament through which receive the Holy Ghost 


The Sacrament which takes away sins committed after Bap- 


(10) 

save soul, must worship God by................ and 

Him, and love Him with all my.................. (10) 


Christ suffered and died for our.................. 
Christ rose from the dead on.................. 
Christ ascended into Heaven on.................. 


The invisible head the Church (10) 
must confess all our............sins, but well also 
Draw Ring Around the Right Answer 
There only one God. Yes 
Angels are people like ourselves. Yes 
Only priest may baptize baby. Yes 
miss Mass Sunday without very good 
reason mortal sin. Yes 
(10) 


Draw Line Under the Best Answer 
God gave the Ten Commandments 
St. Peter Moses Our Blessed Lady Adam (5) 
should not talk Church because 
may punished 
Mother may scold 
the priest may see 
God wishes pray Him 


~ 


(5) 

The chief truths which the Church teaches may found 
The Confiteor The Apostles’ Creed Our Father 
Act Contrition (5) 


10. should study our catechism 
get good mark 
please our mother 
learn more about God 
win medal (5) 
11. God sent the ten plagues the Egyptians because 
they had famine 
they crossed the Red Sea 
they were rich 
they did not listen Moses 
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12. Our Lord was angry with the Money Changers the Temple 
they dishonored house 
they were rich 
they had sheep 
they were poor men 
13. you forget tell sin Confession you should 
right back and tell 
tell the sin the next time 
you confession 
write letter the priest 
tell the Sister 


New York: Grade 


Answer This Paper 
Draw Line Under the Best Answer 
When the Jewish people left Egypt they wandered for years 
the 


Red Sea desert ark Garden Eden 
During this time God fed them with 
bread milk manna coffee (10) 
When Moses struck the rock with his rod, there came out 
honey snow birds water 
After their wanderings years.God led His chosen people 
America The Promised Land Egypt Africa (10) 
should pray for everybody even for persons 
are not Catholics. Yes 
The Mass the same sacrifice that the Cross. Yes 
When pray must always kneel down? Yes 
The Seventh Commandment tells not steal. Yes 
may receive Holy Communion only once the 
same day. (15) 
Fill All the Missing Words 
The seven Sacraments are Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders 
and Matrimony. (25) 


The Sacrament which makes man and woman husband and 
The Sacrament which takes away sins committed after Bap- 


The Sacrament which dying people receive is. 
Christ will judge immediately 
Write the Fifth Commandment. 


Communion. 
First Reason: 


Experiment 
Belleau 


Because the students freshman English class misspelled 
many words their compositions, was decided ascer- 
tain the causes and give the students the necessary work 
help them improve. Accordingly, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test spelling was administered the students, who 
were all boys. determine their class norm which the results 
showed the sixth grade. 

order know what words study the boys were ad- 
ministered all the grade six and seven words the Horn- 
Ashbough Fundamentals Spelling. Four hundred and fifty 
words misspelled more than per cent the class were 
selected for study during the semester according the fol- 
lowing plan: 

Thirty words week should studied. 

These words should taken regular order. 
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Dictate the words the pupils Mondays. 

Exchange papers and correct Mondays. 

Misspelled words should written correctly the pupil’s 
notebook. 

Misspelled words studied Tuesdays for minutes. 

Dictate the same thirty words Wednesdays. 

Exchange papers, correct, and write words misspelled note- 
book. 

Thursdays study Tuesdays. 

10. Fridays dictate words again. Exchange, correct, and record 
misspelled words notebook. These words studied all the 
next week addition words misspelled from new weekly list. 

11. With thirty new words each week, repeat procedure 
above. 

The students learned the following method study taken 
from the Horn-Ashbough Fundamentals 

How Learn Spell Word: 

pronounce correctly. Pronounce the word, saying each syllable 
very distinctly, and looking closely each syllable you say it. 

Step With closed eyes try see the word your book, syl- 
lable syllable, you pronounce whisper. pronouncing 
the word, sure say each syllable distinctly. After saying the 
word, keep trying recall how the word looked your book, 
and the same time say the letters. Spell syllables. 

Step Open your eyes and look the word see whether 
not you had right. you did not have right, Step 
and Step over again. Keep trying until you can say the letters 
correctly with closed eyes. 

Step When you are sure you have learned the word, 
write without looking your book, and then compare your at- 
tempt with the book order see whether not you wrote 
correctly. you did not write correctly, through Steps 
and again. 

Step Now write the word again. See right. is, 
cover with your hand and write again. your second trial 
right, write once again. all three trials are right, you may say 
that have learned the word for the day. you make single 
mistake, begin with step one and through each step again. 

Study each word this method. sure that you each step 
just right. Hard and careful work what counts. You should 
certain studying each lesson that you not stop until you can 
spell each word. One way make sure that you can this 
have one your parents some friend pronounce each word for 
you while you write it. 

One method motivation was write the name each 
boy the blackboard, and place red star following his 
name spelled correctly the thirty words Monday, Wed- 
and Friday. Those students who spelled correctly all 
the words Wednesday and Friday received blue star, and 
the ones who made error Friday only obtained yellow 
star. When boy spelled correctly all the words, was per- 
mitted study literature the next spelling period. Other meth- 
ods motivation were follows: 

The discussion the origin words. 

The discussion recent words. 

The study synonyms and antonyms. 
Spelling contests within the class. 

Interclass spelling contests (after school). 

Discussion the commercial value being able spell ac- 
curately. 

Illustrations ludicrous errors spelling. 

Pupils finding spelling errors newspapers and 

Near the close the semester every ninth word the list 
studied was chosen test the pupils. The fifty words thus 
selected were: 
payable 


art wr 


merits 


receiver 
attaching quoting amended 
passion distinctly overcome 
philosophy delicious depends 
invoices accustomed enthusiastic 
lading gorgeous committees 
publication inability become 


‘Any material quoted from the Horn-Ashbough Speller is used by permission 
of the author and publisher. No one is permitted to make use of it for publica- 
tion without permission, for the book is copyrighted. Any teacher, however, 
may follow the suggestions in her classroom. 


(5) 
The Sacrament which makes man priest 
The Sacrament which gives God’s Body and Blood 
(10) 
Write two reasons tell why you should often Holy 
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specifically planning vacancies 

technical believed enable SCHOOL REPORT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
handkerchief scheme catalogs PROGRESS DEVELOPMENT DESIRABLE HABITS AND ATTITUDES 
desert telegraph assortment check after item shows development that habit 
magazines renewal correspondent 

ceiling naturally congratulations Usually 

succeeded principle warrant 

principal requirements science Reverent Church 

enemy committed transit toward 

engineers extension 


The class instructor did not administer the test, nor did 
know what words the pupils would asked spell. The 
boys the class misspelled only words making average 
1.4 per cent words misspelled per boy. The five words mis- 
spelled the most frequently were: desert, handkerchief, amend- 
ed, accustomed, vacancies. 

The achievement this class was very gratifying, for the 
average number words misspelled the combined English 
classes for the semester was 6.1 per cent and for the two 
previous semesters 8.5 per cent and 7.1 per cent respectively. 


New School Report 


The new form report blank recently issued the Dioce- 
san Department Education for the primary grades the 
parochial schools the Green Bay Diocese, indicative 
the progress Catholic education making that diocese 
under the enlightened leadership the Reverend 
Westenberger, Ph.D. 

This new type report emphasizes the necessity sys- 
tematic training for Christian character. provides method 
which pupils are checked for the development specific 
habits and attitudes that make for desirable character traits, 
with the purpose bringing the home and school into closer 
this most important phase education. 

foreword the parents, Dr. Westenberger says: 

The aim the elementary-grade teachers your parish school 
develop your child wholesome and sound religious and 
social attitude. While not minify the the 
purely scholastic characteristics the primary grades, believe 
that during these years the beginnings good character formation, 
originated the home, should carefully developed and fostered. 
believe this the essential activity primary-grade educa- 
tion and therefore are making determined efforts attain that 
goal. furthermore believe that the correct 
learning habits, and the fundamentals the four “R’s” (Religion, 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic) should established these 
grades. Given such foundation, your child should develop sound 
Christian character and make decidedly more progress when en- 
ters the middle and upper grades his elementary training. 

wish emphasize that the school alone, without the constant 
sympathetic the home, cannot accomplish this pur- 
pose. Parents err seriously when they transfer the delicate task 
training their children entirely the school. The correct concept 
education implies partnership between parents and the school 
with the principal responsibility resting upon the parents. Without 
such utterly impossible for the school discharge 
the sacred duties which are imposed upon it; namely, aid the 
development and training Christian men and women. 

system supervision known “vertical supervision” 
has been operation the schools the Green Bay Diocese 
for the past year. According this system, each major sub- 
ject the curriculum taken care special supervisor 
chosen from community largely represented the schools 
the diocese. Sister Scholastica, Sisters St. Joseph, 
Stevens Point, Wis., supervises Sister Edith, 
Franciscan Sisters Christian Charity, Manitowoc, Wis., 
geography and social science; Sister Aloysius, Sisters 
St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis., history; Sister Florence, 
School Sisters Notre Dame, Milwaukee, Wis., English. 

Though frankly experiment the parochial schools, 
this type supervision has proved efficient and has met 
with such enthusiastic response the part the teachers 
that has been decided continue developing the system 
order bring the schools the maximum service. 


Respects rights of others 


Works and plays well in @ group 


Takes care own supplies 
careful the use school property 


Ie neat in personal appearance -... 


POSTURE Usually 


Standing 


WORK HABITS 


Neatness in written work 

Correctness of spelling, punctuation, etc. in written work 
Starte and finishes work promptly..............-- 
Makes good use of extra 


Follows directions... 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL 
Having special difficulty Having general diff. Attaining standard of 


and not up to standard culty and making slight grade and making satis- 
of grade! Progress factory progress 


Chrisnan Doctrine... 
Anthmetic aces: 


ATTENDANCE 
Doye absent » Times Tardy... ... 


Pages and the Green Bay Report for 
Primary Grades. 


Poetry for January 


Foremost among the poems suggested for this month 
may place The Holy Family,* Father Faber, the noted 
convert priest and companion Cardinal Newman. The best 
known his writings is, perhaps, his All for Jesus. 

Your pupils know the lessons taught the Holy Family 
all earthly families. The poem supplies excellent lesson 
for the Feast the Holy Family and the month the Holy 
Child. Ask the children why the Holy Family called the 
the Earthly Trinity. Who are the Heavenly Trinity? 

One the Heavenly Trinity belongs this Earthly 
Trinity; that why call Him our Brother. And has 
told call His Mother our Mother also. Thus, with few 
hints from the teacher, the pupils will develop the poem into 
beautiful meditation with, perhaps, some good resolutions 
included. 

may that your pupils have never noticed one the 
variations meter used this poem. The first and third 
lines each stanza lack the second syllable the last foot 
causing the line end unaccented syllable. 


*Poems marked with asterisk are reproduced this issue THE 
CatTHotic ScHocL JOURNAL. 
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Song Jack Frost* found unsigned The Teacher’s 
World (London). probably one those old poems that 
nobody claims, but let your pupils it. They will set 
their own music without your assistance. You can easily 
find music for “Blow, Blow, Thou Wintry Wind” (which 
have named Winter Song), Shakespeare. One them 
listed among “Publications Received” this issue your 
have omitted the chorus here because 
not quite edifying the rest. Perhaps you have heard 
singers spoil this piece pronouncing “wind” the modern 
way; here “wind” must pronounced with long Note 
very effective rime scheme (a, b). The writer 
uggests reading the second line the poem with slight 
after “art” and slight accent “so.” 

The Flag Christ the King* ode Moira Seton, 
Canadian Nun who has written number beautiful things 
and whose religious name just slightly different from the 
one she signs her writings. You will remember that she 
wrote Good-Bye Jesus, published the December issue 
your The flag Christ the King was designed 

January Snow,* our friend, Christina Rossetti, comes 
greet “On the winds January.” Christina’s poems are 
necessity the primary teacher. 


THE HOLY FAMILY 


Nazareth’s sequestered mountains 

How lovely was the Household the Three, 
And the desert’s crystal fountains 

What secret wonders did not angels see! 


House Nazareth’s Earth’s Heaven! 

Our households now are hallowed all thee; 
All blessings come, all gifts are given, 

Because thy dear earthly Trinity. 


Sing the Three with jubilation! 

Husbands and wives, parents and children sing! 
Sing the House, from which salvation 

Flows o’er your homes from hidden spring! 


Now praise, praise the sinless Mother, 
Praise that household’s gentle Master be; 
And, with the Child whom call Brother, 
Weep, weep for joy that dear Family! 
Father Faber 


WINTER SONG 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not unkind 
man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth not keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite nigh 
benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting not sharp 
friend remember’d not. 
Shakespeare 


THE FLAG CHRIST THE KING 


There flag whose silken folds are bright’ 
With gleaming colors triple band; 
The blue justice shines with royal right 
the warden each Christian land; 
The white purity that glimmers fair, 
like the waving lily hand, 
And crimson glows the sign valor there; 
Thus wheresoe’er this flag kingship flies, 
Three colors float and flow, and bless the air. 


‘Reprinted from The Church World (Portland, Me.). See “Poetry for 
January” in this issue of THe CatHotic ScHooL JOURNAL. 
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There flag that beckons the skies 
With triple emblems, wrought radiant gold; 
Out the blue, golden star doth rise, 
(The star joy Magians old!) 
steadfast cross upon the crimson beams, 
(The mystery love and sorrow told!) 
And brightly then the crown glory gleams; 
Thus the heavens, like threefold prayer, 
This flag kingship the free wind streams. 


flag Christ, everywhere 

The call arms against cruel foe; 
Our life and ways are God’s gracious care, 

And where His standard leads us, will go; 
The citizens who throng His kingdom blest 

And those who suffer realm woe 
Fight with this cause with holy zest. 

Then, onward! Christ rules all kings here below. 
Then, forward, banner the mighty Best. 

Moira Seton 


SONG JACK FROST 
soon the children are asleep, 
And the stars shine forth high, 
Over the world his fairy steed 
Jack Frost comes riding by, 
With crack his whip, 
And hippity hip, 
Jack Frost comes riding by. 


Wherever goes leaves behind 
slippery track white; 
Whatever meets across his path, 
doesn’t forget bite, 
With crack his whip, 
And hippity hip, 
doesn’t forget bite. 


sprinkles the roof the belfry tower, 
And covers the country lanes, 
dresses the trees sparkling robe, 
And kisses the window panes. 
With crack his whip, 
And hippity hip, 
kisses the window panes. 


hardens the road, and freezes the pond, 
And the lads and lasses cry, 
“Hi, let away for slide today. 
Jack Frost has cantered by.” 
With crack his whip, 
And hippity hip, 
Jack Frost has cantered by. 
Author Unknown 


JUST TEACH SCHOOL 


write poems men’s hearts thrill; 
song sing lift men’s souls; 
battle front soldiers lead; 
halls state boast skill; 
just teach school. 


just teach school. But poet’s thrill, 
And singer’s joy, and soldiers fire, 
And statesman’s power all, all are mine; 
For this little group where still 
just teach school. 


Are poets, soldiers, statesmen, all. 
see them the speaking eye, 
face aglow with purpose strong, 
When teach school. 


And they, uplifted, gaze intent 
cherished heights they soon shall reach, 
And mine the hands that led them on! 
And inspired! Therefore, content, 
still teach school. 
Author Unknown 
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New Books Value Teachers 


Adolescence 

Beverley Tucker, M.D. Cloth, 121 pp. $1.25. The Stratford 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

This small volume presents large amount information 
briefly consistent with clearness. The author sane his 
opinions, suggestions, and demands. The book will prove 
valuable students seminaries, social workers, and parents 
especially. will serve well handbook for all who are respons- 
ible for interested young people.— Kilian Hennrich, 
O.M Cap. 

Our Continental Neighbors 

Albert Brigham and Charles McFarlane. Cloth, octavo, 
390 pp., illustrated. American Book Company, New York City. 

This Book Three (for sixth grade) the new four-book series 
called Our World and Ourselves. deals with all the inhabited con- 
tinents except North America; the latter treated detail 
Book Two. The study made interesting the pupil the 
familiar style which presented and the emphasis put 
upon essentials. The questions the text and the map studies are 
the thought-producing type rather than mere drill. Both physical 
and political maps are given for the continental divisions and com- 
bined physical and political colored maps smaller divisions. 
There are many special-purpose maps black and white. Pictorial 
illustrations are numerous and well captioned, that they tell 
considerable part the story the regions being studied. 

How the World Lives and Works 

Albert Brigham and Charles McFarlane. Cloth, octavo, 
406 pp., illustrated. American Book Company, New York City. 

The fourth and final book the new series called Our World 
and Ourselves. This book rounds out for the seventh grade ex- 
cellent course geography. The earlier books the series have 
given the pupil the fundamental conditions which political geog- 
raphy depends. Even the two books dealing more specifically 
with the study the political divisions the world “the em- 
upon the conditions that shape the lives Now 
the fourth book special study these conditions leads 
understanding world problems. 

Beginning with our world space and the science maps, the 
pupil led understand the sciences climate, occupations, and 
trade general and applied particular regions. Apparently 
the authors have solved the problem rendering geography both 
interesting and practical. 
Pageant for Catholic Schools 

Rev. Henry Spalding, S.J. Paper, Typewriter style, 
pp. $1. The Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio. 

The author’s interest Maryland Colonial History 
known. arranging this pageant commemoration the cen- 
tennial the foundation Maryland, has been assisted 
Miss Florence Moran, who for many years directed the plays and 
entertainments for Father Finn Cincinnati. 

There are eight episodes with many hymns, songs, and dances 
giving opportunity for participation every child the school. 
Full directions for staging and costuming are supplied. 

The characters are: The people who came the Ark and the 
Dove, including Fathers White and Altham and Governor Leonard 
Calvert; Tayac, Indian Chief; two funny Negroes; animals 
rabbits, foxes, wolves, bears; and flowers. 

Essentials Everyday English 

Florence Feeris and Edward Keener. Six books for 
grades Paper, octavo, illustrated, 160 pp. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago, 

These books are very practical combination textbook and 
workbook. They supply directed-study program for each day 
the school year. Each page presents complete unit work. In- 
structions for the pupil and explanation principles are 
the inside margin the page. Important principles are summarized 
and numbered the end the lessons rules called Good Eng- 
lish Habits. Often drawings add interest the lessons. The rest 
the page used for practice. Blank-filling exercises predom- 
inate, although there are often questions answered sen- 
tences and paragraphs written, etc. 

Answers are provided the back the book. The may 
use these correcting and scoring their own each other’s work. 
The answers are perforated pages, that the teacher may re- 


move them she wishes. Mastery tests are also provided with an- 
swers loose sheets. 
The Life Savior 

School Sister Notre Dame. Edited Edwerd Fitz- 
patrick. Cloth, 12mo., 195 pp., illustrated. cents. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Teachers and pastors will welcome this second-grade book 
the Highway Heaven Series Christian doctrine. After brief 
account the Creation, the fall Adam, and our relations 
God, the whole book deals with the life Jesus words that the 
child can understand. number well-selected poems add beauty 
and variety. The numerous pictures several colors not only 
render the book attractive children, but they tell the story 
almost completely. Under the title, “Something Do,” suggestions 
for many simple activities are addressed the child. Several the 
stories are put into dramatic form. There list the basic new 
words used the book. Learning the interesting fundamental 
truths our religion from this book far different from memoriz- 
ing catechism. 

The Highway God 

Edward Fitzpatrick. Cloth, 411 pp., illustrated. $1.64. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This the seventh- and eighth-grade book the Highway 
Heaven Series. has been prepared with group 
Priests and Sisters teaching elementary schools. organizes, 
unifies, and extends the religious teaching the preceding books 
the series. All the questions and answers the Baltimore 
Catechism are included. These are inserted throughout the book, 
each section its proper place, after its subject matter has been 
explained and developed thoroughly language the child will 
understand. 

“The most striking immediate characteristic the book,” says 
the author, “is undoubtedly size due the ‘enriched ma- 
terials’ for the doctrine and its application life.” 
agree with him when says: “The richness the subject calls 
for ‘enriched’ textbook.” 

The Highway God complete course religion. All the 
fundamental doctrines the Church are set forth clearly and 
logically with many quotations from the Scriptures. The chapters 
close with suitable questions problems for the student. The 
questions include those the Catechism (with answers), the 
author’s questions the subject matter the chapter, and prob- 
lem questions. The latter are answered Rev. Rudolph Bandas, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., professor the St. Paul Seminary, pamphlet 
published separately. 

Pastors and teachers should, all means, examine this excellent 
new-type textbook religion. 

Principles Social Economy 

Fallon, S.J. Translated Rev. McNulty; 
adapted Goss. Cloth, 598 pp., $3.20. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 

This carefully detailed textbook has been translated from the 
French. Its author, who professor social economics the 
University Louvain, international authority, and his em- 
phasis upon the social and ethical aspects political economy raise 
the work out dull monotony which characterizes most works 
this field. The work scholarly its consideration funda- 
mental principles the scholastic philosophy and Chris- 
tian ethics; surprisingly comprehensive its discussion the 
newest problems and the use illustrations and applications 
taken from the most recent legal enactments and social experi- 
ments both America and Europe. The style the book that 
the formal text, and therefore concise and accurate. The 
presentation, perhaps, tends more distinctions and exceptions 
than the average student needs; this fault, the 
one noted. The book deserves warm welcome because 
places the hands Catholic colleges text that fully justifies 
the Catholic position this important field. 

Workbook World History 

Edgar Wesley. Paper, octavo, pp. cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 

This workbook based upon Hayes, Moon, and Wayland’s 
World History. Blank-filling exercises, matching tests, true-false 

(Concluded on page 8A) 
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Above: con- 
cealed radiator 
within the wall 
shown 
with 
son heat control 
valve. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


particularly desirable for such 


installations Comfort, Economy, 


Atleft: cabinet 
hides the 
ing with 
Johnson valve 
steam supply. 


Convenience are the dividends paid 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


Radiators are being installed less accessible locations than ever before. schools, clubs, 
hospitals, homes, offices, and theaters, non-ferrous heating units are concealed within the walls. 
Cast-iron radiators are recessed behind grilles hidden cabinets. operate the radiator 
valves manually, unhandy access panel valve with extended stem and unsightly handle 
must provided. Where the Johnson System Heat Control installed control 
radiators automatically, such provisions are necessary. 

The Johnson control valves, out sight behind the grilles 

panels, are commanded Johnson thermostat the 

room. The relationship between thermostat and valve 

such that the excessive temperature within the enclosure 

does not affect any way the temperature which the 

valve operates. The determining factor the actual room 

temperature sensed the thermostat. The valves are 

metal throughout and not deteriorate. 


Branch Offices 


all 


Main Office 
and Factory 


Milwaukee, Wis. Principal Cities 


JOH SERVICE 
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hat are 


Repairs 
Parts 


better economy REPLACE 
rather than endlessly REPAIR? 


Where the economy up- 
keep old worn school fur- 
niture that has outlived its 
right upkeep? The educator 
unworthy seating cause slow 
almost-unnoticed seepage the school 
budget—a seepage which the aggregate 
often totals more than the cost quick 
replacement. 
May suggest that you refresh your mem- 
ory regarding modern Heywood-Wakefield 
school furniture? Check the 
tures that promote classroom cleanliness, 
that permit wide flexibility classroom 
arrangement, that protect pupils against 
torn clothing hurt fingers, that insure 
comfortably correct posture, that are con- 
ducive alertness and attentiveness. Con- 
sider again the economy new seating 
upkeep old seating. 
you are not ready for visit from one 
the Heywood-Wakefield seating engineers, 
will gladly send catalog for your study 
you will request it. 


WAKEFIELD 
School Seating 


SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Boston, Mass.; BurrALo, 
N. Y.; Los Anceres, Cauir.; New York, N. Y.; 
PENNSYLVANIA; CLEVELAND, On10; RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
Pa.; SAVANNAH, Ga.; Raveicu, N. C.; Houston, 
Texas; St. Louts, Mo.; BrrmincuaM, ALaA.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; NewOr.eans, La.; OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.; 
San Francisco, Cautr.; SEattie, Wasu.; SPOKANE, 
WaAsHINGTON; PorRTLAND, OREGON; DENVER, COLORADO. 


| Wichita. It includes an accurate account of Catholic Indian schools from the 
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(Concluded from page 20) 


tests, outlines, map work, projects, and review tests are its prin- 
cipal features. supplies valuable study guide the pupil, less- 
ens the work the teacher, and, perhaps most important all, 
gives the pupil means testing the results his study the 
assignment and written record his achievement. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Catechism on the School Problem. By Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo. Our Sunday Visitor, publishers, Huntington, Ind. The 
Catholic position stated tersely, fairly, and with emphasis the essential 
necessity and fairness of state aid to the Catholic school system. 

Fiat Money Inflation France. Andrew White. Distributed 
gratis, the Duke Endowment, New York City. valuable study in- 
flation during the French Revolution. 

The Book of Modern Letters. Compiled by Sarah A. Taintor and Kate 
M. Monro. Cloth, 367 pp. 60 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. The compilers of this latest addition to the Macmillan New Pocket 
Classics have departed from the old and generally accepted plan of presenting 
samples of letters on the basis of literary merit alone. Each of the present 
letters represents a type of letter which may be required in the life’s experi- 
ence of any man or woman. The letters comprise letters of greeting, congratu- 
lations, introductions, acceptances, and regrets to invitations; letters of 
thanks, appreciation, and acknowledgment; letters accompanying gifts, 
condolences, apologies, resignations; humorous letters and literary comment. 
The letters have, none the less, literary value because they have practical 
present value. 

American Catholic Who’s Who, 1934-35. Cloth, 530 pp. $3.75. Walter 
Romig & Company, Publishers, Detroit, Mich. This book, which follows the 
plan of similar works in other fields, includes nearly 6,000 brief biographies 
of American Catholics who have rendered outstanding service in business or 
profession. The publishers have spared effort pains make the book 
complete, usable, and accurate. The work is one which belongs in every 
Catholic college and high-school library for current reference. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Vol. I, Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. Gilbert Betts, Benjamin Frazier, and Guy Gamble. 
Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Price, cents. Office Education. 

Aeolian Series of Choral Music. Published by H. T. Fitz Simons Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. The Last Rose of Summer, mixed voices, William Lester, 
12 cents; The Little Red Lark (Irish Air), three part for women’s voices, 
William Lester, 12 cents; O Little Town of Bethlehem (Brooks), three part 
for women’s voices, Daniel Protheroe, cents; Old Kentucky Home, 
male voices, Emil Soderstrom, 12 cents; Jesus on the Water Side (Negro 
spiritual), mixed voices, Walter Aschenbrenner, 15 cents. 

Other music from Fitz Simons: and Gavotte (orchestra), 
George Dasch; Scherzo (orchestra), George Dasch; Cuban Skies (a tango 
piano solo), Philip Warner, 40 cents; The Christmas Story (Cantata), Mondel 
Ely Butterfield, 50 cents. The words of one of the songs in the last-named 
work are very likely to be interpreted in an heretical sense. 

Confession Is a Joy? by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., paper, 45 pp., 5 cents; 
A Boy Who Loved Jesus, by Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien, paper, 30 pp., 
cents; The Flowering Tree, Sister Marie Emmanuel, paper, pp., 
5 cents. Published by The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Marks Educated Man. Rev. James Gillis, C.S.P. cents. 
The Paulist Press, New York City. A strong argument for true education and 
culture. 

Memory Aids. Rev. Leo Walsh. Paper, pp., cents. Pub- 
lished the author 621 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. This booklet 
arranged help children assist Mass and remember the essentials 
of Christian doctrine. It includes daily prayers, an outline in verse of the 


| main points of Christian doctrine, a study of the Mass in question-and-answer 


form, and a series of prayers before and after Communion. 

Good News for God’s Children. By Rev. L. A. Gales. Paper, 64 pp. 
Published by the Catechetical Guild, 371 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
This is the third edition of a deservedly popular reader which tells in 
extremely brief form both the Old and New Testament stories. More than 
three fourths of the book is devoted to the story of the life of Christ. The 
illustrations are in full color. 

Aids to Catholic Action. Paper, 96 pp., 25 cents. Published by The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. This fundamental 
discussion Catholic Action, Catholic education, the family, the press, 
business economics, justice, lay organization, and the faith, is intended 
primarily for study clubs and teachers and preachers. The booklet, as a whole, 
splendid outline the general program Catholic action, and the 
chief means for putting it into effect. The individual chapters are, however, 
too brief for detailed study of any one of the special topics. 

History of Catholic Education in Kansas, 1836 to 1932. By Richard 
J. Bollig, O.M.Cap. Paper, 136 pp. This dissertation submitted to the Cath- 
olic University for the degree of doctor of philosophy, is an account of the 
Catholic schools in the present dioceses of Leavenworth, Concordia, and 


earliest coming of the missionaries to 1866. Each of the three important 
sections of the book includes a historic account of the private schools, the 
parish grade schools, the colleges, and the special schools for the training 
nurses. The final chapters discuss the present status education Kansas 
from the standpoint of organization, administration, and academic standards. 

Studies similar to this for every diocese in the United States are necessary 


| before an accurate history of Catholic education in the United States can 
| be written. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 
Paper, 177 pp. Published by the secretary of the Conference at the Capuchin 
College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. The 1933 Conference of Franciscan 
Education in the United States departed from its previous practice of 
considering a single topic, and discussed a wide variety of educational prob- 
lems. Father Conrad took up Modern Philosophy in Social Life, Father 
Matthew and Father Jerome discussed Biological Problems, and Father Hubert 
took the Einstein theories. Further papers discussed the Prefect of Studies 
and the Friars in Print and on the Radio. 
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natural enjoy 


chewing 


run and play... 


matter fact these pleasures are 
very important from the standpoint 
exercise. Children require the exercise gum 
gives this day soft foods. helps let 
their jaws develop properly without 
overcrowded teeth. And tested experi- 
ments research show that chewing gum 
five ten minutes after meals has the 
tendency reduce tartar and decay. Gum 

chewing should not only 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
their products. Results 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


“permitted” but encouraged. 
time and place for gum. 


The National Association 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, 


Care, Personal Care, and Plenty Chewing Exercise 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
ALL CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Attention 
HEAD SHORTHAND DEPARTMENT 


you will send your name, will glad 


send you postpaid, with our compliments: 


READ-RIGHT STENO NOTEBOOK COVER 


Complete with 350 sheets paper 
Retail price $1.00 


WILCOX FOLLETT CO. 


1255 So. Ave 


COMPLETE CATHOLIC TEXTBOOK SERVICE SINCE 1873 
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